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A Series on the Millennium 
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The Millennium and the 
Second Coming 


of Christ 


Are we on the verge of the 
Millennium ? 

Is Jesus about to return to this 
earth? 

Do the Scriptures prophesy the 
present war? 

These are questions about 
which certain religious teachers 
are perplexing the souls of many 
people and bringing confusion 
into the councils of the churches 
Professor Willett will shortly 
begin a series of studies of 
Scripture prophecies covering 
Old and New Testaments, and 
dealing with such matters as 
Messianic Prophecies, the Books 
of Daniel and Revelation, Ar- 
mageddon, the Millennium, the 
Return of Our Lord and other 
themes growing out of the apoc- 
alyptic portions of the Scripture. 

In this field of Biblical proph- 
ecy Prof. Willett is a specialist. 
His articles will carry the same 
scholarly authority which in 
many years of writing has cre- 
ated in our readers a peculiar 
confidence that his treatment of 
whatever Biblical question he 
touches is sound and _ trust- 
worthy. 

Readers of THe CHRISTIAN 
Century may look forward with 
great interest not only to the 
articles themselves but to the 
popular discussion which the 
articles will surely raise. 


The Millennium Series 
Will Begin Soon 


A Mutual 


HE most distinctive feature about 

The Christian Century is the 

fact thatit isa mutual institution. 
Its readers are its owners. No individ- 
ual makes or can make profit out of 
it. It is not a commercial business. 
It is the common denominator of a 
great cause. Nearly every reader 
thinks of himself as an apostle not 
only of the cause but of the paper 
itself—a co-operator with editors 
and publishers and office workers in 
extending its circulation and influence. 


@ There has grown up among the 
readers of The Christian Century a 


Every Reade 


OBODY seems to be too busy with other interests to take 
N a hand in extending the circulation of Tue Cristian 

Century. Every reader is a cooperator. They are the 
informed and thoughtful leaders of the churches. There are 
judges and lawyers and teachers and doctors and bankers and 
merchants and ministers and intelligent home-makers who 
solicit and send us the subscriptions of their friends. They be- 
lieve they are doing their thoughtful friends a great service by 
introducing them to this journal of religion. 


This is the season of the year for our readers to put forth 
unusual efforts to widen their circle. And this war time is the 
time when thoughtful men and women in aii the churches will 
especially thank you for calling their attention to a paper that 
discusses without denominational restriction the great and 
urgent matters of the spiritual life. The war is immensely mag- 
nifying the importance of a journal that does this. Men’s hearts 
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Institution 


consciousness of a creative and con- 
structive movement in the Christian 
world to which all of them belong by 
virtue of their common interest in this 
journal of forward-looking religion. 
The “Century” has no paid agents in 
the field, no selling organization—our 
readers are our “selling organization.” 
We receive ten times as many new 
subscriptions through the personal 
work of our readers as we do from all 
other sources combined. The great 
gain that has been made in our sub- 
scription receipts for 1917 was made 
possible by the active efforts of our 
loyal readers. 


Cooperator 


are crying out for fresh reinforcements of faith. The world was 
never more serious, more reflective, than just now. 


It is the “psychological moment” for you to win new sub- 
scribers to THe CuristiAN Century. In addition to our regular 
features upon which our readers have come to depend—our 
editorial discussions, our contributed articles, our departments 
by Professor Taylor, Mr. Jordan and Mr. Ewers—note especially 
the announcements concerning the series of editorials on “What 
the War Is Doing to Religion” and Professor Willett’s prospect- 
ive series on “The Second Coming of Christ.” Thousands of 
minds now confused over these subjects should be brought into 
contact with the “Century” at this time. 


A great year is before us! 


Let us greatly enlarge the number of our readers by a little 
effort just now! 














seme Will Extend Your Own Six Months 








Editorials on War and Religion 








What the War 
Is Doing to 
Religion 


This series of editorials will 
run as a continuous and unifying 
thread through all the discus- 
sions of the coming year. The 
series is only just begun. As it 
unfolds it will consider such 
problem as— 


The War and Our New Thought 
About God. 

The War as a Rebuke to the 
Divided Church. 

The War and the Misuse of the 
Bible. 

The War and the Inner Life of 
the Soul. 

The War and Missions. 

The War and Prayer. 

The War and the New Era of 
Poetry, 


and many other themes of which 
these are but suggestions. 

In these great serious days 
faith is being wrenched and 
strained. Multitudes have lost 
their way. Other multitudes are 
finding their way to a faith that 
is richer than they ever knew be- 
fore. 

The War is profoundly affect- 
ing Religion. These editorials 
should prove helpful in making 
the new adjustment which the 
new day demands. 
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Foreign Boys Playing on the Streets of New York City 


FUTURE MAN POWER OF AMERICA 


It has been proved that the children of Foreign parents can be reared into the best 
sort of American citizens. In very fact “The best blood of America” flows in their 
veins. 

A million such lads come forth from their homes every Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ing, and every other morning of the vacation months, with nothing to do and ready to 
follow any teacher of intelligence and sympathy. 


At only two or three points in America have the Disciples of Christ made a serious 
effort to meet their needs or to capitalize their spiritual possibilities. In the entire State 
of New York we do not have one Bible school devoted to their instruction. 


Indeed we have left the boys of native American parentage in similar neglect. 


To begin to meet such colossal needs, such marvelous opportunities, is the providential 
mission of the Men and Millions Movement, and the urgency and vastness of the necessity 
and the chance, demands the completion of the Movement by June 1, 1918. 


Men and Millions Movement 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The War and the Social Gospel 


HEN the war broke out there was no group of 

our citizenship which reacted to it with such 

shock and depression-of spirit as did the leaders 
and workers in the various movements for social uplift 
and progress. For twenty-five years social ideals had 
been growing steadily more vivid and pervasive, and 
there seemed to be much ground for the optimistic 
feeling that war on a large scale could not occur again 
among civilized nations. A net-work of fellowships 
had quietly woven itself between nation and nation. It 
seemed that at last Christendom had found a common 
social consciousness wherein the interests and ideals 
shared by all would effectively inhibit any radical dis- 
turbance of the peace. The commercial solidarity of the 
race, the interdependence of all in the realm of material 
goods, h=d come to be so sensitively real that the shat- 
tering of it by a war was beyond our imagination to 
conceive. 

The intellectual life of the nations, too, had been 
moving toward a kind of fine freemasonry. Books of 
significance appearing in one country went through the 
entire circle of nations. Academic students sought out 
the universities of other lands than their own to supple- 
ment their culture, and the custom of exchanging teach- 
ers of fame and authority in the universities of one na- 
tion with teachers of similar standing in the universities 
of other nations had opened up channels through which 
academic ideas were flowing freely and richly across all 
international boundary lines. Culture seemed to be los- 
ing its nationalistic limitations and seemed to be becom- 
ing cosmopolitan. Science and, in the main, a universally 
accepted scientific method was the common possession 
of Christendom. 

Moreover, the steadily increasing self-consciousness 
of the industrial working classes the world over seemed 


to be knitting the nations together. Through socialism, 
avowedly international in its scope, as well as through 
other interpretations of dawning democratic vision, tides 
of sympathy and fraternal feeling were sweeping from 
nation to nation, washing out, as it was supposed, the 
lines of nationalistic separatism. Not only Socialistic 
propagandists, but impartial observers felt that pa- 
triotism of the narrower sort could no longer be appealed 
to by the ruling classes to rally the masses in a war 
against their fellowmen, but that men would hence- 
forth act upon those broad, human sentiments and con- 
victions which are rooted and nourished in the demo- 
cratic sense of the world-wide solidarity of the working 
classes. 

International law, too, had taken up many of the 
more obvious and unquestionable considerations of hu- 
manity and wrought them into explicit formulas which 
most of the nations had agreed to, in the interest not 
only of ameliorating the brutalities of war, but of put- 
ting stern inhibitions upon any government’s impulse to 
begin a war. An international court for the adjudication 
ot differences was gradually emerging into self-defini- 
tion and Christendom-wide acceptance. 


* * * 


All these facts seemed to the social idealist to be 
just so many foundation stones upon which a world 
order of brotherhood and peaceful social progress was 
being erected. Then came the war. One by one these 
foundation stones were shattered in the blasts of pas- 
sion and irresponsible force. The saddest hearts in the 
world were the social thinkers and workers. For a time 
it seemed to many of them as if they were being waked 
with a jolt from a dream. Their hopes and vision were 
illusions built upon unrealities. The world seemed so 
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intractable to its own best interests; ideals seemed so 
pale in the presence of blood-red selfishness; man 
seemed, after all, mostly brute; or, if not so bad as that, 
the brute in his nature is so ineradicable that all schemes 
of human well-being based upon love and _ brother- 
hood seemed like filmy fabrics woven by an imagination 
out of touch with reality. If so slight an occasion as 
that which lay behind this war could pull trigger in the 
heart of civilized man, releasing such volumes of pas- 
sion and brute power as history never before saw, what 
can we expect from any future plans for the socializa- 
tion of mankind? Is not the social gospel a delusion? 
Are not our plans for building a world order answering 
to Christ’s idea of the Kingdom of God and embodying 
righteousness and love mere aesthetic fictions which we 
may enjoy in contemplation but which can never be 
brought to permanent realization? With questions like 
these in his heart many a social prophet went back to 
Elijah’s cave in moral chagrin and disillusionment to 
spend the early days of the war 


. * * 


Among those whose faith and hope still remained 
unshaken at the foundations the general feeling pre- 
vailed that the war was, nevertheless, a sheer relapse, 
an apostasy, a backsliding of humanity, in which many 
if not all of the past century’s social gains would be 
“We will have to begin all over again after 
the plaintively spoke one of the world’s best 
known social prophets in a private conversation. The 
war had then reached thirty days’ duration and all 
doubt of its profound seriousness had passed. This 
social worker named over the great causes which would 
The emancipation of women from hard indus- 
into economic 


sacrificed 


war,” 


suffer 
trial labor—for women will be forced 
labor more than ever, to release the men for fighting. 
The anti-child labor movement—for childhood will be 
allowed if not forced to take the places of men gone to 
fight for with the war 
comes 
militarism comes back the doctrine of the supremacy in 
The cause of tem- 





The cause of woman suffrage 
a recrudescence of militaristic ideals, and with 


the state of those who bear arms. 
perance—for the excitement of warfare stimulates the 
desire for alcohol. The cause of prohibition—for the 
governments will, of course, supply a large portion of 
their finances out of increased taxes levied upon the 
liquor traffic, which will fasten the traffic still more 
securely upon the body politic. In general, the cause 
of democracy—for democracy is essentially an interna- 
tional, a world-wide thing; no nation by itself can 
ichieve democracy; the masses of each land need the 
reciprocal support of the masses of all lands before 
the dreams of liberty can come true in any one of them; 
this calls for free, unsuspicious international intercourse 
which the war will tend strongly to inhibit for years 


a bs 


to come. 
* . * 


In short, it was felt that all causes having in view 
the attainment of any form of social justice, will be 
henceforth subordinated to problems connected with 
economic competition with other nations, for legis- 
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lators, absorbed as they will be in the reactionary type 
of political economy that goes with an intense nation- 
alistic feeling will more unwillingly than ever yield to 
the appeal for the enactment of laws bearing upon the 
more human and domestic problems of the people. The 
war, by robbing the human heart of whatever degree 
of social sensitiveness it has been able to acquire in the 
experiences of modern life, will put the social movement 
back at least a half century. We will indeed have to 
“begin all over again” in our preaching of the gospel of 
the Kingdom of God. 

How unfounded these forebodings were has now 
become plain to all men. With respect to women’s and 
children’s labor, to prohibition and temperance and to 
the attitude of legislators toward social justice, the war 
has produced results quite opposite to those anticipated 
at first. The war has brought the social point of view 
to even clearer definition in the minds of men than ever 
before. One fears to say how radically this is so lest 
one seem to be picturing war as a blessing instead of 
the unspeakable horror that it really is. But the facts 
are that instead of recasting our problems in the 
abandoned forms of the older individualism the war is 
bringing their social character into bolder relief than 
ever before. Nothing ever happened that magnified the 
social point of view as this war has magnified it. In 
no war before have the results of social science been 
used so consciously in the mobilization of the resources 
of the nations. Other wars have been wars between 
armies. This is a war between social orders, between 
whole societies. When President Wilson in explaining 
the draft said that it was not the conscription of certain 
men to go forth to fight while others stayed at home, but 
that it was the selection and assignment of each citizen 
to the kind of service which he could do best, for a 
nation that had volunteered en masse, he illuminated 
the whole war task with social idealism. 


It is this sociai idealism that builds a bridge be- 
tween the old-time autocratic conscription and the 
democratic individual-volunteer system. When we re- 
call the draft riots in Civil War time, and consider Great 

sritain’s long procrastination in the present war before 

resorting to the draft, there is nothing more marvelous 
So war makes us see how ineffectual is our narrowly 
President Wilson’s application of the draft principle 
When the history of the war is written, this fact will be 
dwelt upon as a thing of outstanding significance. The 
heartiness of response by a self-governing citizenship 
to the call of the State for the duties of an unselfish war 
can be explained only on the assumption that social 
duty has become much more intimately personalized 
than ever before. 

What specifically the discovery of this social will- 
ingness of the people may mean for the future no one 
can tell. But in general terms one may safely predict 
that the assertion of the right of the State to com- 
mandeer its able-bodied citizens for service will survive 
the war and will be greatly strengthened by it. The 
cantonments now being established all over the land 
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are to be permanent features of our national life. To 
say this is not to say that we are in for a development 
of militarism. It may be that we are, but, on the other 
hand, it is not inconceivable that the whole mechanism 
now devoted to war—cantonment, universal training, 
conscription—will be transformed after the war into a 
mechanism devoted to social well-being and progress, 
under the guidance of the State, in some such fashion 
as Professor James dreamed of in his exposition of a 
moral equivalent of war. The principle of government 
interference in the domestic and industrial economies 
of the people was never carried so far or so sys- 
tematically as now, and it is probable that the use of the 
principle for social well-being will be extended rather 
than restricted after the war. 


* * * 


When we consider the sternness with which our 
people are demanding that property shall bear its full 
share of the war’s burden we have further light shed 
upon the social idealism with which our war activities 
are shot through. In the presence of life dedicated to 
country, property, our people are saying, can do no less 
than give its all and, giving all, confess that it is, by 
comparison, an unprofitable servant. The ancient un- 
social inequities of our clumsy taxing systems are being 
revealed by the drastic needs of the war. With the 
staggeringly large amounts the State has had to raise 
for war purposes, the fact that a large proportion of 
every man’s wealth is earned for him by society and 
not by his own labor or wit, is receiving recognition by 
the State on so vast a scale that every man can see it. 
The method of making excess profits and the larger 
incomes bear the heavier end of the financial burden 
of the war is a recognition of the fact that there is in 
all wealth a large unearned element. Once let society 
as a whole get this insight and there will be an over- 
hauling of our economic machinery clear to the founda- 
tions. To say this is not to say that we are on the 
way to socialism, nor even on the way to the single 
tax basis. It is simply saying that the war convulsion 
has thrown up into stark relief certain conditions which 
have to be studied afresh and reconstructed in the light 
shed upon them by the social conception of justice. 


* * * 


All this adds significance and pertinence to the 
social gospel. There never was an hour which the social 
gospel fitted as it does this present hour. Never has 
that gospel been able to find men’s minds so filled with 
social things as it finds them now, in spite of the un- 
social, the fratricidal strife of the war. Even in the war 
itself, in its inherent character, we have the illumina- 
tion of a great social principle which has a vital bear- 
ing on our theology of sin. Too long have we thought 
of sin in its personal and individual embodiment alone. 
A great hindrance in the way of realizing Christ’s social 
gospel of the Kingdom of God has been the fact that 
we have been unable to recognize sin in its collective or 
social embodiment. Professor Rauschenbusch in his 


remarkable volume, “A Theology for the Social Gospel,” 
concerning which we will have more to say at a future 
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time, calls these “super-personal” embodiments of evil, 
and he illustrates them with this picture: 


In some of our swampy forests the growth of ages has pro- 
duced impenetrable thickets of trees and undergrowth, woven to- 
gether by creepers, and inhabited by things that creep or fly. Every 
season sends forth new growth under the urge of life, but always 
developing from the old growth and its seeds, and still perpetuating 
the same rank mass of lite. 

That is precisely what, with all its culture and its 
efficiency, the world is convinced that Germany is. We 
are having to treat Germany as a sinning entity. The 
sin we are fighting is not that of the individual Ger- 
man soldiers through whose breasts our boys have to 
run their bayonets, but the social sin of the German 
nation as a whole. This conception underlies the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation of the causes that compel us to 
fight Germany. With the mind of the world grown 
accustomed to think of Germany as a “super-personal” 
force of evil, it will be incomparably easier to apply the 
principle of social sinning to groups and institutions 
within a single nation and to bring to bear upon them 
through the social gospel the super-personal forces of 
condemnation and destruction. 

So the wrath of man is being made to praise God. 
So war makes us see how ineffectual is our narrowly 
individualistic gospel, after nineteen centuries of in- 

culcation, to meet the needs, not of society alone, but of 
individual souls as well. On the dark evil of our time 
there shines with supernormal clearness, as if it were 
etched in letters of fire upon the black night, the truth 
that none of us liveth to himself alone, that we are all 
bound up together in social wholes for good or ill, and 
that the only gospel that can truly save us is a gospel 
for the society of which we are a part as well as a 
gospel for our own inner life. 





A MODERN PROPHECY COMING TRUE 


T is almost uncanny the way the sanguine proph- 

ecies of prohibitionists are coming true. A few 

years ago the young people of the Christian 
Endeavor Society raised the slogan of a saloonless na- 
tion in 1920. Last week the Congress of the United 
States voted for a prohibition amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution which would prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages under the stars and 
stripes. This event in itself is of sufficient significance 
to rank as the leading news item of this autumn. The 
fact that so many states are already dry and will vote 
at once for the prohibition amendment, makes the event 
of greater significance. 

It is clear that the next step of the prohibition fight 
is in the state legislatures. The wet states will have 
to be won over one by one. There are seven years 
in which to bring this to pass before another act of 
Congress would be necessary, but it will be the desire 
of the temperance forces to bring the desired victory 
this coming year if possible and thus usher in the full- 
filment of the prophecy of the young people two years 
before the time. 

Never has the political action of church people 
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been so important as it is now. They have not shown 
themselves very astute in political matters in days gone 
by but through the splendid leadership of the Anti- 
Saloon League, they are now able to influence legisla- 
tion in most significant ways. 

The Anti-Saloon League, in order to win a speedy 
victory, will need to put up the biggest fight of its 
history this coming year. All of the doubtful states 
must be filled with propaganda and for this purpose 
there will be need of more money than ever before. 
Since the final victory is in sight, church people can 
afford to anticipate their temperance giving for ten 
years and pour money into the treasury of the Anti- 
Saloon League in such quantity that every force shall 
be released for the big victory in the year that is ahead. 

It will be a great relief for the church to accom- 
plish this reform and move on to other issues. We 
have spent more than a half century in one fight. There 
ere other issues waiting, as soon as the: new amend- 
ment to the constitution passes 


CHURCHES MUST EDUCATE! 


VERY cursory examination of the New Testa- 
ment leaders indicates that they had a definite 
educational consciousness. The Master was a 
schoolmaster, conducting a travelling theological semi- 
nary and using a laboratory method that anticipated 
many theories of modern education. His most fre- 
quent relation to people was that of teaching, and even 
the Sermon on the Mount was no sermon at all for it 
is said that “he opened his mouth and taught them.” 
In His last injunction, according to one gospel writer, 
He used the words, “teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you.” 

Very early in the history of the church, it adopted 
Converts were not inducted 
church thoroughly 


Dr. Orchard in his recent book, “The Out- 


the catechetical method. 
into the 
instructed 


until they had _ been 


look for Religion” suggests that no convert shall be 
inducted into the church who has not been subjected 
to a year of special instruction. The Christian Scien 
tists are in no hurry about making people members, 
preferring to take time to indoctrinate them throughly 

rhe average church in evangelical circles is densely 
ignorant of religion. shibboleths 
are learned, the few outstanding facts of Christian doc- 


The denomination 


trine are acquired in a general way, but there is a dire 
lack of specific religious intelligence. The churches 
have been exhorted to death. The froth of pulpit ora- 
tory has not been food for the congregations. 

Test out any congregation and find out what they 
know of the history of the church. Try them on the 
great religious books of the past two thousand years 
aside from the Bible. 
here. Test an ordinary church on its knowledge of 


the task of missions, or on its understanding of the 


Even the preachers usually fail 


social functions of the church. 
We need more adult groups, entirely free, which 
hall study religion under competent leadership either 
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on Sunday or on week days. The church will not face 
the issues of the new day unless it returns to the edu- 
cational consciousness of its great founder. The 
church as a mutual admiration society of people who 
set themselves up as better than their neighbors, is 
passing. The new thing is the church that really 
educates. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO AT THE CANTON- 
MENTS? 


HE function of the church in the new situation at 

the military camps and cantonments is a very puz- 

zling problem. It seems absurd to think of the 
church as having no functions there at all. A social 
group living for several years apart from the church 
seems rather anomalous. Yet what should we be doing 
in the camps and cantonments? 

At first the notion was that we should build little 
sectarian huts near the military camps where the repre- 
sentatives of the denominations could hold services and 
whip up the denominational loyalty of the soldiers. 
This plan of a row of little huts has met with no favor 
with the military commanders. Then there was the 
proposal that the denominations should unite to build 
more imposing buildings which would be open to any 
kind of service. But this seems to duplicate the work 
of the Y. M. C. A., so far as the preaching and teaching 
functions are concerned. All that these union build- 
ings would add would be facilities for the various 
denominations to conduct the Lord’s Supper under 
somewhat more churchly surroundings. 

The churches in many cities have undertaken to 
mair'>in club rooms for the soldier boys. But when 
the suldier goes into town he wants to run around and 
see things. He can read in the Y. M. C. A. hut in the 
camp. The open church for the soldier is but little 
appreciated. 

The war program of the church is yet in evolution, 
yet there are several rather well-defined lines of activ- 
ity already apparent. The church by sending volun- 
teer workers in the camp, especially in the Bible class 
work, can greatly assist the Y. M. C. A. It is also 
clear that the soldiers enjoy getting into the homes 
of the civilians, and the practice of inviting the boys 
home from church has proved itself to be very service- 
able. There is real need of equipping the chaplains for 
their task and since the government does not do this, 
each communion should care for its own chaplaihs. 
Since eighty per cent of the men are not Christians, 
there is a personal evangelism to be carried on in con- 
nection with the Y. M. C. A. work. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman of New York, is leaving his 
private business to make a personal canvass for funds 
for the War Emergency Work of the Disciples. Mr. 
Bowman has already himself given generously to this 
fund, and he will no doubt be joined by many others 
who see the need. No one is dogmatic about any par- 
ticular plan of work. It is evident that our plan must 
grow as we work at it. 
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A Prophetic Volume 


HAVE just finished reading Progress, the new 

book published by the Campbell Institute. The 

spell of the book and the feeling of its significance 
in the present hour of our people’s history is strong 
upon me. The bare fact of such a book, quite apart 
trom its intrinsic contents, is occasion enough for some 
reflection. It is the product, not of a single mind but 
of a group of over 200 Disciple ministers and teachers, 
all university-trained, and joined together in a loosely 
organized fellowship for the simple purpose of keeping 
alive their scholarly habits and ideals in the midst of 
the rush and pressure of practical life. The Campbell 
Institute is now twenty years old, and this volume is 
issued as a commemorative marker of that fact. The 
Institute was organized at Springfield, Ill., in 1906, 
when the Disciples’ national convention was being held 
in that city. Its original membership consisted of four- 
teen men—practically all the university-trained men in 
our ministry at that time! Since then the number who 
have taken graduate work in higher institutions of 
learning is in the neighborhood of 500—more than 350 
having gone out from the Disciples Divinity House 
and the University of Chicago alone. 


* * * 


One of the purposes of the Campbell Institute is 
to stimulate literary activity on the part of its mem- 
bers. It is really pathetic how scant and poor has been 
the literary output of a religious movement so rich 
in vision and ideals as the Disciples movement has 
historically been. The organizers of the Institute saw 
clearly that if there was to grow up a literature worth- 
ily interpreting the Disciples outlook upon religion it 
would have to come through a fellowship rather than 
through isolated individualistic geniuses emerging here 
and there. During the years there has been produced 
the beginnings of a most creditable body of writing 
by the members of this group. And every man who 
has shared in this production testifies gratefully that 
much of his literary inspiration and nourishment has 
been received within the fellowship of the Campbel 
Institute. ; 


* * * 


The membership of the Institute is divided into 
some half-dozen “chambers” according to each man’s 
scholarly specialty—Old Testament, New Testament, 
Sociology, Classics, Philosophy and Psychology, His- 
tory, Pastoral Duties, etc. At the head of each of 
these chambers is placed one who is a recognized 
authority in that particular field. Through personal 
communication and especially through a department 
of the monthly “Bulletin” issued by the Institute, this 
head of each chamber carries on a discussion of the 
live subjects with which his chamber is concerned. In 
this way each member is kept informed of the new 
books appearing from time to time which pertain to 
his special field of interest, and above all is kept re- 


minded continually of his duty to keep on growing in 
his intellectual life in spite of whatever drag there may 
be in his practical life toward intellectual indolence and 
sterility. 

* * * 


This background will explain the observation I 
made above that in the case of “Progress” the sheer 
book itself is significant quite without regard to the 
merit of its contents. It symbolizes and interprets the 
presence among the Disciples of a conscious determina- 
tion by a large and steadily growing fellowship of 
scholarly men not to let the literary impulses of our 
movement fall into atrophy nor to leave them to find 
expression in a plebeian and visionless propagandism. 

And when you pass from the outside to the inside 
of this book, its significance becomes inherent and self- 
evident. “Progress” is not a mere record of the years, 
but an interpretation of the years and of present prob- 
lems and visions. It draws the curve of modern 
religious development with prophetic insight, pointing 
the way where the true future lies. The book is a most 
interesting weaving of both Disciple and universal 
Christian interests. Never for a moment do you for- 
get that the writers are Disciples, but they make you 
feel that by very virtue of being Disciples they trans- 
cend the restrictions and prejudices of mere denomina- 
tional interests and hold a catholic point of view. This 
rare combination of loyalty and catholicity, is what 
strikes me as the most impressive characteristic of 
“Progress.” One feels that these twenty writers have 
attained, in their own souls at least, to the fine mood 
wherein Christian unity is ultimately to be realized. 


* * * 


I would like to take space, if I could, to pause with 
each chapter and interpret it, and in not a few places 
do a little sharp criticising of the positions taken by 
the writers. It is needless to say that my favorable 
estimate of the book is not based upon the conceit that 
it agrees with my own views so nicely! I read a book 
last week which I intend to recommend to CHRISTIAN 
Century readers soon as one of the most astonishing 
revelations that has appeared since the war began, and 
that book went blunt against a set of notions I had been 
harboring all this time. That is the kind of books I 
like to get hold of, books that disagree with me and 
agitate me and shake me out of my preconceptions, or 
else quicken my preconceptions into self-defense or 
counter-attack. And that is one of the reasons why I 
found real zest in reading “Progress,” though, of course, 
I have to admit that I got from the volume a good bit 
of confirmation for my own general outlook on life. 
I can imagine what tang will characterize the discus- 
sions at the annual meeting of the Campbell Institute 
next summer. No doubt this book will be the chief 
subject matter of their three days’ discussion, and of 
course there are emphatic variations of opinion among 
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the members. It would reward anybody, member or 
non-member, to come to Chicago to attend and enjoy 
this meeting. 

* * . 

It seems to me that Professor Willett’s Introduc- 
tion to “Progress” is the best single article I have seen 
from his pen dealing with the religious thought of the 
Disciples of Christ. In felicity of expression, appre- 
ciably beyond his usual excellence in this regard, he 
gives the book an adequate orientation in time and cir- 
cumstance. Following his tracing of the currents of 
religious thought and interest for the past quarter cen- 
tury one feels that “Progress” had a sort of foreordina- 
tion back of it, that such a book was bound to appear 
just when it did and as the product of a collaboration 
of minds rather than as a solitary voice. Without 
undertaking to solve any issues in his Introduction, 
Dr. Willett brings the reader plump up against each 
of the urgent issues that Discipes must nowadays face. 
Then he turns the reader over to the other nineteen 
collaborators to do with him as they will—or can! 


* *+ * 


Here is a short history of the Campbell Institute 
written by Professor E. S. Ames, a charter member. 
Here is a catechism, intended to give information as 
to the work and constitution of the Institute, prepared 
by Professor Ellsworth Faris. This is followed by a 
chapter of composite authorship setting forth in out- 
line the history and present purposes of the Disciples 
of Christ as a religious movement. Then Dr. E. L. 
Powell, of Louisville, more nearly than any other man 
the Dean of the Disciples’ ministry, tells his impres- 
sions of the past twenty years. I remember hearing 
Dr. Powell make a speech one time when he was under 
stress of great emotion—it was indignant emotion— 
and he used an expression I shall not soon forget. He 
said as he arose, “There is a singing in my blood to- 
day,” and then he let his “blood” sing out loud for 
about twenty minutes! Well, Dr. Powell’s writing 
always seems to me to be quivering with purposeful 
emotion. There is challenge and appeal and a kind of 
Sinaitic urgency about everything he says and every- 
thing he writes. When he essays, as in this book, the 
literary task of “reminiscing” over the past twenty 
years you either have to smile at his departure from 
the usual standards of “reminiscing” or else you have 
to say that he is setting new standards. He tells the 
story of the battle that is won by calling you to the 
hattle that is just begun! He cannot seem to write as 
one who puts his armour off, but as one who is faring 
forth to new conquering. After thirty-five years in 
his Louisville pulpit, he is always the prophet, always 
the leader, his “blood is always singing!” 


* * * 


If any of my readers have been under the delusion 
that the doctrine held and taught by Disciples of Christ 
for a century has been always the same, let them read 
the masterly chapter by Dr. Charles M. Sharpe on 
“Doctrinal Progress Among Disciples.” I think this 
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chapter has interested me as much as any other in the 
book. Professor Sharpe’s views will have to be reck- 
oned with. I hope at some future time to consider them 
editorially in Tue Curistian Century. I can pause 
here only to direct attention to an exceedingly inter- 
esting parallel drawn by Professor Sharpe between 
the views of E. S. Ames and F. D. Kershner. It will be 
rewarding in more ways than one to note this parallel 
and to reflect upon it. I ought to speak my own per- 
sonal compliments to Dr. Sharpe for the lucid manner 
in which he interprets certain views on Baptism that I 
not long since embodied in a book. I have had some 
difficulty in getting some people to understand that 
book! Professor Sharpe seems to take it in exactly and 
to state it in a way that is wholly satisfactory. Which 
fact comforts me not a little. 


x* * * 


Here, too, is Dr. Errett Gates in a remarkable chap- 
ter interpreting the “Modernist Movement in Roman 
Catholicism,” and Dr. Burris A. Jenkins in a chapter 
on “Progressive Protestantism.” And here is—but I 
must not give a full table of contents. I have asked the 
publishers to prepare an advertisement showing the 
titles and authors of the various chapters and to exhibit 
it in the issue of Tue CuristiAN Century in which this 
comment of mine appears. I am told that the book 
has already had a very wide sale in the few weeks it 
has been out, and I predict that everywhere it goes it 
will have the value not only of a commemorative mon- 
ument but an agitative and vitalizing force. “Prog- 
ress” is the kind of a book that not only registers prog- 
ress but creates progress. It is a record, but it is also 
a prophecy. Nothing that has appeared among us 
Disciples in many years is more full of suggestion as 
to our future and the future of religion than is this very 
readable volume. 

CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 








Dead Saviors 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 
Whistle and blow, 


And I thought of the brave lads sleeping 
Under the snow. 


[ HEARD the winds of December 


And there, as I stood in sorrow, 
I dreamed of spring, 

When the wind would blow from the southland, 
And birds would sing. 


I said, Then earth will be happy 
And peace will bide 

! Because the lads in the trenches 

Failed not—and died. 
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“Crossing the Bar” 


By L. O. Bricker 





Crossing the Bar 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out this bourne of Time and Place 
The floods may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON. 











66 ROSSING the Bar” is, in my judgment, the 
* most perfect lyric that was ever written, and 
it is fitting that it should have been written 
upon the sublimest of all themes—the passing of a soul 
into eternal life. In his early manhood, after having 
been plunged into the depths of black despair and athe- 
ism by his bitter grief over the death of his gifted young 
friend, Arthur Hallam, Alfred Tennyson slowly fought 
his way back to the mountain tops of faith again, meet- 
ing one by one all the specters of doubt and unbelief, 
and slaying them, until he came at last into the posses- 
sion of a serene and firm faith in God, a faith that 
nothing could evermore shake or trouble, for it had 
been assailed by everything that can ever assail a 
man’s faith. It is always worth our while to know 
what great men have believed. All that Tennyson was 
and did and said, was the fruit of his faith. The sub- 
stance of the faith that lies behind this song is this: 
There are two great partners in the business of living 
—God and the human soul. We do not create oyrselves. 
We are not the authors, nor are we the supporters, of 
our own being. 


GOD, THE BEGINNING AND END 


The first reference of our being and existence is 
to God. He made us. We came from Him. The last 
reference of our existence is to God, we shall return to 
Him. In the great and final comparison, there are 
just two persons, the finite and the infinite, who have 
to do with each other before all and after all. As a 
cathedral built in the heart of a great city rises with 
the other buildings about it, keeps company with them 
a certain distance, then leaves them all, soars away to- 
ward the sky, and at last, solitary and alone, looks out 
into the infinite spaces, so every man lives among men. 
He rests with them on the same social and political 








foundation; stands with them in a wide and important 
fellowship; rises with them a certain way, and then 
leaves them all and goes beyond them all, and the last 
look and reference of his spirit is to the Eternal. We 
drew our being from God, we live and move and have 
our being in God, and at death we breathe our life 
back to God. The first thing in our existence is our 
Maker, and when we have done with all others things, we 
still have to do with Him. In life and in death we are 
the Lord’s. And what shall become of us, what our 
future shall be, depends upon God’s character, and not 
upon our interpretation of any single word or phrase 
of the Scripture. 

Who then is God, and what is he like? We read 
the heart of the Eternal by looking upon these human 
creatures he has made, at their best. Through our own 
hearts at their best we read the heart of the Eternal. 
This was the faith of Tennyson; and out of it grew the 
conviction that the thing which God values most in this 
world, is a great and true intellect, and a great and 
true character; and that he has made us so that we 
value these two things above all others that we know. 
Out of this faith came also the conviction that the 
things which are most precious to us, are most precious 
to God. The mother, with her baby slipping away into 
eternity, so precious, Oh, so inexpressibly precious, 
may know assuredly that her sense of the inexpressible 
value of that little life is a reflex of God’s sense of its 
value. This was the faith and this the soul atmosphere 
of the man who wrote this perfect lyric of eternal life. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SONG 


Let us note the construction of this song. It is a 
kind of desecration to analyze a lyric like this, yet there 
is some justification for the analysis if it shall make 
this song, so significant to feeling, equally significant 
to thought. For great poetry, understood, gains in 
power over the heart. There is one main figure run- 
ning through the lyric—the passing of a soul out of 
the time-world into the Eternal—the passing of the 
poet’s own soul from this sense-world, with its rich- 
ness, color and charm, out into the vast, sublime, invis- 
ible world ; and the main figure under which the thought 
is presented is that of a mariner putting out to sea. 
The main figure is supported by secondary figures of 
exquisite meaning, a whole world of thought coming 
cut of a single word or phrase. 

Let your imagination now picture a great ship, all 
ready to leave the shore upon its long voyage. “Sun- 
set and evening star’—this marks the time of the ship’s 
departure and the soul’s going. Sunset—the last day 
of life on earth is done, the light of the human world 
is going swiftly. And the evening star—symbol of the 
eternal world—is growing brighter as the darkness on 
earth deepens. There is a world of. comfort here. 
Many of us are troubled at the thought of going out 
into an unknown and unseen world. We have so little 
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knowledge and assurance of what it will be like. When 
the shadows fall upon us here we have a horror of 
going out into the darkness that lies before us. But 
it is only when the darkness falls upon the earth that 
the heavens grow brighter. Earth’s shadows bring 
out the stars. The dim shadows that come over the 
faces of our friends when we look upon them through 
dying eyes serve only to make us see the more clearly 
the face of our Eternal Friend. Sunset and evening 
shadow here, evening star and growing light yonder! 


THE LONG VOYAGE BEGUN 


“And one clear call for me”—the great cry of the 
ship before the voyage begins; the tender and thought- 
ful warning—“All ashore that are going ashore.” The 
ship is about to start, say your good-byes quickly! And 
this is the last request of him who is going: “May there 
be no moaning of the bar when I put out to sea.” 
Wistful sadness at the separation there will be of course, 
but let there be no uncontrolled grief, no wild cries 
of despair and hysteria. This is a high and majestic 
thing. The going soul is in noble company, starting 
cut upon the discovery of the great secret, about to 
come into possession of the greatest knowledge that 
man can ever know, about to experience the most won- 
derful thing that can ever happen, going out to behold 
the face of God, to see Eternity, to become a citizen of 
the universe. It is wonderful, immense, beyond dream 
or imagination, sublime beyond words. Do the best 
you can with the pang of parting, but have no grief, 
no fears, no dread for the departed 


“But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 


Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 


Turns again home.” 


Here we come again upon Tennyson’s exquisite 
faith: “When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep, turns again home.” At birth, he was borne 
from out Eternity on the tide of the boundless deep; 
and now upon the same tide, receding, he is about to 
be borne back into Eternity, for the tide turns again 
home. Birth is but the shore-ward sweep of the tidal 
life of God, and death is but the seaward sweep of the 
same tidal life of God. We came from God, and we 
go back to God. And the tide that is bearing him away 
is strong and swift, but so still that it seems asleep. 
And his soul is so full of wonder and amazement at 
what he is seeing and feeling that no sound escapes 
his lips 

INTO THE UNKNOWN 


\s the poem advances we find the main figure 
supported by secondary figures of exquisite meaning. 
“Twilight and evening bell.” The tide has swept the 
great ship from the shore, it is started on its long voy- 
age. You are out on the high sea. You hear the bell 
from the forecastle peal out its eight notes. “Twilight 
and evening bell”—you know where you are; all not 
going have gone ashore; all friends of earth are now 
behind you; no voice can be heard from the land; the 
vhole dear, human world is irretrievably gone. And 
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the next phase, one of the deepest of the song, “Twi- 
light and evening bell—and after that, the dark”—the 
dark of the unknown, the shacow of Eternity that lies 
over the untravelled universe. The poet does not mean 
the dark of night, but the dark of the unknown. What- 
ever is unknown to us is dark; whatever is known is 
light. We speak of the darkness of ignorance, and 
the light of knowledge. So far, he can see his way. 
Sight and reason show him the sunset, the evening star, 
the twilight; and he hears the evening bell. But be- 
yond that he cannot see, after that, all is unknown, 
and therefore, to our way of speaking, dark. The same 
thought is expressed in the twenty-third Psalm. 
“Though I walk through the valiey of the shadow of 
death”—the thought of the valley of the shadow is one 
of the terrors of death. We have a horror of going 
out in the dark. But the only shadow there is in the 
valley of death, is the veil of the unseen and the un- 
known which is drawn across the way, out of this world 
and into the next. It is shadow to us who cannot fol- 
low and see; it is perfect light to those who walk 
through it. The shadows are all on this side of death. 
The passing soul stands in the light. When a soul is 
passing it sinks down deeper and deeper into the shad- 
ows of sunset and twilight that lie in the valley of 
death; but the moment the soul leaves the body, it 
goes into the light. Let the comfort of this sink into 
our hearts! 
Now we come to the last stanza: 


“For though from out this bourne of Time and Place, 
The floods may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 

When I have crossed the bar.” 


Across the bar, beyond the sunset, beyond the 
twilight and shadow that lie over the unknown, there 
face to face we shall see our Pilot, the dear Pilot whom 
having not seen we have loved, the dear Pilot who 
said he would go and prepare a place for us and come 
again. And with the Pilot we shall sail into the heav- 
enly harbor and be at rest. 

I have tried to indicate something of the faith of 
the man who wrote this perfect lyric. Let me in clos- 
ing recall the death that vindicated this faith. On an 
October night, when the full moon was riding in all 
its splendor, the watchers threw back the shutters of 
the room in which Tennyson lay dying, and the moon- 
beams streamed in and rested on the white face of the 
Poet-laureate, who lay like breathing marble, full of 
dignity and full of peace, and clothed with the beauty 
of a son of God. “Does this mean death?” he asked 
his physician. And receiving an affirmative reply, he 
smiled back, “It is well, it is very beautiful.” Kissing 
his loved ones goodnight, he said: “Will you now 
leave me for a few minutes, and then come in again, 
for One is coming whom I should like to meet alone.” 
They all went quietly out, and in a few minutes they 
heard a glad cry from within the room. They went 
in again. There was a smile of ineffable peace on the 
face of the Poet. Alone he had met his Pilot face to 
face with joy. Alone they went out to sail the sea of 
Eternity together. 
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The Kaiser Predicted the War 


interview in which the German Kaiser nine years 

ago predicted war with England and gave an inti- 
mate analysis of international affairs, will be given out 
authoritatively at any time. The story in connection 
with its suppression by the German government has 
been leaking out bit by bit, until recently the Boston 
Herald gathered it up into a continuous narrative. It 
is a most extraordinary tale. In 1908, Dr. William 
Bayard Hale sold to the Century Magazine an inter- 
view which the Kaiser had granted him. After the 
magazine was printed the German government, through 
the mediation of Count von Bernstorff, succeeded in hav- 
ing the twelve pages in the entire edition containing the 
interview separated from the remainder of the magazine 
and destroyed before the magazine was mailed. The 
plates were finally obtained by Count von Bernstorff, 
but whether destroyed or not is not known. One copy 
of the magazine escaped destruction, and is still in 
existence, and from this copy the whole interview may 
yet see the light. The story as now given out is as 
follows: 


yr wegen pion over nine years ago—in July, 1908—Wilhelm II, 
then and now the German emperor, sat on the deck of the im- 
perial yacht Hohenzollern, riding at anchor off Bergen, Norway, 
and talked with William Bayard Hale, then a highly respected 
American writer of unquestioned attainments. His majesty talked 
long—for two hours. He had dined well, his words came with a 
rush and they had a sting to them. Mr. Hale, although since 
classed as a German propagandist, has never been rated as a poor 
reporter, and when he left the yacht he reasoned that he carried 
with him the most momentous interview ever accorded a journalist. 
It was full of dynamite from start to finish. It reeked with abuse 
of England and King Edward; it slurred and maligned the Catholic 
church in Germany and elsewhere; it denounced the Japanese and 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, it predicted the world war. 

In other words, Wilhelm II, as far back as 1908, had revealed 
himself as the character in the role of which he now stands con- 
victed the world’s troublemaker. As such England and the rest of 
the world might have appraised him with more or less accuracy 
immediately the Hale interview appeared in print. But the inter- 
view did not appear. It was suppressed. The kaiser had talked 
for publication, but it was suppressed nevertheless. The true story 
of the suppression is now presented for the first time, together with 
a series of incidents bearing on the suppression leading right up 
to the outbreak of the present war. Moreover, a fact is established 
that should be of prime interest to the kaiser, to the imperial Ger- 
man chancellor and to the late German ambassador to the United 
States, Count Johann von Bernstorff. It is this: One printed 
copy of the interview is still in this country. But to go back to the 
summer of 1908, when Mr. Hale departed from the royal yacht. 
Learning then with what frankness the emperor had talked to the 
American writer, the German foreign office immediately laid plans 
to scotch the interview. Mr. Hale was then editor of the book 
review of the New York Times, but he was also a freelance writer 
and contributor to magazines. He went to London, and there, 
it is seid, offered his interview to a number of newspapers, notably 
Northcliffe’s Times and The Morning Post. Both declined to pub- 
lish it, as ill advised and sensational. So Mr. Hale sailed for 
America. In New York he offered his international bomb first 
to the Times, by which he was employed and trusted. Here again 
the German foreign office had beaten him to it, for the Times 
said “no.” Frankly and openly it ruled against its publication. 

Mr. Hale then turned to The Century Magazine, of which 
Richard Watson Gilder and Robert Underwood Johnson were the 
directing editors. They bought the article, and promptly, paying 
for it $1,000. 

It its issue of November, 1908, The Century made this an- 
nouncement : 

“Mr. William Bayard Hale of the New York Times staff 
(whose vivid account in that paper of the daily life of former 
President Roosevelt attracted great attention), was particularly 
fortunate last summer in meeting the German emperor and hearing 
him discuss subjects of current interest. Mr. Hale visited the 
emperor on his yacht during his vacation in Norwegian waters, and 


| is not unlikely that the account of a remarkable 


the conversation not only related to topics of current public interest, 
but was of the frankest and sincerest sort. An authoritative 
record of much that was said will appear as a feature of an early 
number of The Century, and it will be found to have extraordinary 
interest.” 

A talk of the “frankest and sincerest sort!” Very true indeed; 
but with all its frankness it was destined never to appear in The 
Century. Again the foreign office intervened. Messrs. Gilder and 
Johnson and others controlling the policy of the magazine were 
visited by representatives of the German embassy at Washington. 
There was a conference. Money was not mentioned, albeit those 
representing the German government tacitly made it plain that 
money—any amount of it—would be forthcoming if it were neces- 
sary or desired. 

Now, The Century's editors were out the payment made to 
Hale and the cost of putting the interview in type. The printing 
outlay alone represented some $3,500—that is, it would represent 
that if the issue set up and ready for release was to be torn wide 
open and the article dealing with the kaiser lifted out. Moreover, 
there was the embarrassing situation created by the fact that the 
article had been advertised in the previous issue. 

The German emissaries realized all this, but they were deter- 
mined. They pleaded, they cajoled, they pointed to the fact that 
the Times had seen fit to withhold the interview from publication. 
They came, they argued, not only at the earnest solicitation of 
their own foreign office, but with the good offices of high officials 
in the United States government. To print the interview might 
cause war. 

Reluctantly The Century yielded. It was not a “yellow” maga- 
zine, and if the interview might do all the harm ascribed to it they 
certainly would not print it. This is all a matter of record. All 
talk of special compensation was dispensed with, and a gentleman’s 
agreement was reached whereby the German embassy was to defray 
the expense the magazine had undergone, together with any addi- 
tional expense incidental to pruning out the article and making 
over the expurgated issue. 

e = «4 


The article, 12 pages in extent, was culled from every issue of 
The Century. The pages were carefully boxed and sent to the 
New York offices of the North German Lloyd. There they were 
securely stored. Not long thereafter a German cruiser paid an 
unannounced visit to New York. When she steamed away she 
had on board ten heavy boxes. Each contained, tightly packed, the 
pages from The Century with the interview with the kaiser by 
William Bayard Hale. 

Somewhere off Sandy Hook the German commander ordered 
the boxes thrown overboard. Accordingly, they were thrown, and 
they floated! The boxes now became vehicles of publicity, and 
there was nothing to do but lower boats and pursue them. Cor- 
ralled from the waves, they were again hoisted aboard, and this 
time consigned to the fire. This occurred during the winter of 
1908-9. 

Skip now five years and come to the outbreak of the great war, 
in August, 1914. Count Bernstorff, in the meantime, had risen from 
an attaché of the German embassy at Washington, and was now 
ambassador. Russia and Austria, France and Germany, England 
and Germany, not to mention Serbia, began fighting. The kaiser’s 
interview was suddenly remembered by some one in the offices of 
The Century. He spoke of it. What wonderful reading it would 
make now, he said. Suppressed as likely to cause war, that reason, 
with the whole of Europe fighting, was now eliminated. Shouldn’t 
they publish it? 

Enter here another example of German efficiency. The repre- 
sentatives of the German embassy and foreign office, who five 
years before had procured every printed page of the interview, 
had neither sought nor spoken of the plates, and for five years these 
plates had lain in the vaults of the de Vinne Press unknown and 
untouched. A proof was struck. Word was sent to Count Bern- 
storff. Would he please release The Century now that England 
and Germany were at war, from the gentlemen’s agreement bind- 
ing it not to print the interview? 

The German ambassador took the first train for New York 
and went to his famous suite at the Ritz-Carlton. The existence 
of the plates was then explained to him. “No,” he shouted, he 
would not release The Century. An agreement was an agreement, 
and to print the article now would be worse than had it appeared 
five years before. The ambassador won his point. Having given 
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its word, The Century stood by it. This country, it must be re- 
called, was then neutral, and all citizens were counseled by Presi- 
dent Wilson to keep neutral in word and action. Count Bernstorff 
asked for the plates and got them. They were boxed and dis- 
patched to him at Washington. The proof taken, previously men- 
tioned, was destroyed. 

With the printed pages burned at sea, the plates at last in 
Count Bernstorff’s keeping (also presumably soon destroyed) and 
the final proof taken from the resurrected plates obliterated—this 
ended the existence of the record by printing of the kaiser’s talk 
to William Bayard Hale. 

All except one copy. That is intact. How or when or by 
whom it was obtained, it is not permissible to state. But it exists, 
and it is as Mr. Hale wrote it, and it is not the original manuscript. 

Now, as to the newspaper paraphrases of the interview which 
appeared shortly after the suppression of the article by The Cen- 
tury. First to essay a synopsis was the New York American, which 
in its issue of November 20, 1908, printed the story under a Lon- 
don date. 

The Hearst papers at the time had some sort of a working 
alliance with the Northcliffe press in England, and it has been sug- 
gested that when Hale submitted his article in London a skeleton 
of it was retained by some one there, and from this source reached 
the American here. 

* * * 

The day after the American's London-dated synopsis came the 
World’s broadside. It purported to present the only accurate ac- 
count of what the kaiser really had said, and so stated in a brief 
introduction. It then continued Summarized, the main points 
of the kaiser’s interview which took place on the imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern off Bergen, Norway, are as follows: 

“That King Edward of Great Britain had been humiliating him 
for more than two years and that he was exasperated; that Ger- 
many was the paramount power in all Europe, and that England 
was trying to neutralize that power; 

‘That he held France in the hollow of his hand, and that 
Russia was of no account since the disastrous war she had waged 
with Japan; 

“That if the Pan-European war, which had been so much 
talked about, was inevitable, the sooner it came the better it would 
be for him, because he was ready and was tired of the suspense; 

That Great Britain had been a decadent nation ever since 
her victory over the Transvaal and the Orange Free State because 
hers was an unrighteous, ungodly cause and divine judgment was 
hound eventually to overtake the powerful nation that waged such 
a war, 

“That the Arglo-Japanese alliance was an iniquitous alliance 
against all the white races, England proving absolutely her faith- 
lessness as a Christian nation; that Japan was honey-combing 
India with sedition and flooding it with spies, while professing 
penly to be England's friend and ally; 

“That the only way to counteract this alliance was for Ger- 
many and America to act together at an early date or America 
would have to fight the Japanese in ten months; 

“That in the event of a great war, England would lose many 
of her colonies, especially those in the Pacific, and that all he 
would take for Germany would be Egypt though he would liberate 
the Holy Land from the yoke of the infidel, presumably meaning 
the sultan; 

“That the perfecting of the Zeppelin dirigible balloon would 
give Germany a powerful advantage in war, and she was ready to 
make use of it to the fullest extent.” 

Said the American article the day previous 


“Here is exactly what Emperor William said on world politics 
to Dr. William Bayard Hale, the distinguished clergyman, traveler 
and writer 

“The emperor talked to Dr. Hale for several hours. He was 
bitter against England, full of the yellow peril. He declared Eng- 
land a traitor to the white man’s cause. He predicted that she 
would ultimately lose some of her colonies, through her treaty 
with Japan 

“The invitation to the American fleet of battleships to visit 
New Zealand and Australia was intended to serve notice on Eng- 
land that those colonies were with the white man, and not with 
the renegade mother country. The British colonies would show 
by the ardor of their reception that they understood the situation. 

“The emperor declared that Japan is even now fomenting 
insurrection in India. The insurrection might break out within 
six months. Germany and the United States will, however, find 
a solution of the eastern question. There is a complete under- 
Standing between Emperor William and President Roosevelt on 


December 27, 1917 


this point. They intend to divide the east against itself by becom- 
ing recognized friends of China. Negotiations have been pro- 
gressing favorably for months. A very high Chinese official, the 
emperor said, would soon visit America and Germany. Terms 
will then be made known, guaranteeing the integrity of China and 
the open door. 

“Every statesman now realizes, the emperor declared, that Rus- 
sia, in her great struggle with Japan, was really fighting the white 
man’s cause—fighting it miserably. The emperor expressed sym- 
pathy with Russia, remarking how different the result would have 
been if the burden of carrying the white man’s standard had 
been placed by Providence upon his invincible battalions. If Japan 
be suffered now to get control of China, Europe will suffer attack. 
The emperor is keeping friends with the Mohammedan world. 
He is even supplying them with rifles because they are devils in 
fight, and stand there between the east and west where they can 
break the first force of attack. 

“Emperor William said he believed that America would be 
forced to fight Japan within two years. He seemed eager to talk 
and poured a steady stream of criticism upon England for two 
hours.” 

Supplementing the foregoing, the American made this com- 
ment: “The emperor declared that Archbishop Ireland was one 
of the worst enemies America has. ‘He is literally a Jesuit. Watch 
out for Ireland. He made a victim of Taft at Rome.” 


* * * 


Both versions were at once promptly cabled to Europe. The 
British press was ostensibly outraged, and pointing out that the 
New York Times had spurned the alleged interview, came to the 
almost unanimous conclusion, or at least asserted with remarkable 
unanimity, that what had been printed by the two other journals 
was faked nonsense. 

But there certainly was a stir among the German people. 
Bold, as always, Maximilian Harden, in Die Zukunft, treated the 
affair with stinging irony, lamenting the kaiser’s tendency to open 
his heart to foreigners rather than to German newspapermen. He 
added, “The leaders of the foreign office tried hard to prevent the 
publication of the story; they induced the publishers of The Cen- 
tury Magazine to renounce the big business deal. Important parts 
of the report were nevertheless published in Mr. Pulitzer’s New 
York World.” 

Amid the uproar here and abroad the World stood by its 
guns, insisting that the interview as published was substantially 
correct. For nine days it fought back the tide of denial and then, 
on Monday morning, November 30, 1908, it changed front and 
made this editorial retraction: 

“After a painstaking inquiry, the World frankly admits it 
finds no convincing basis for the so-called synopsis of the Hale 
interview with the German emperor.” 

The American never retracted. Instead, it bitterly assailed 
England. 

In conclusion, now the strangest and the most tragic, or 
viewed in another light, the most humorous phase of the whole 
affair. Both the World and the American were right. They 
quoted loosely, to be sure, but in the high spots they had not 
greatly erred. Wilhelm II did attack England, did attack the 
Catholic church; in short, he said pretty much what was ascribed 
to him. 
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To a Garden 
By Harold Speakman 


Gethsemane—Gethsemane— 
How like a soft breeze oer the sea 
Your name comes gently back to me. 


Back from the hills of Galilee, 

Back through the red years’ panoply, 
Through Faith you sing of Peace to be, 
Gethsemane— 


—From “Songs of Hope.” 
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WILL THE NATION GO DRY? 


HE greatest prohibition campaign ever waged in 
Tes history of mankind is now on in the effort to 
make this whole vast nation “dry.” Both houses 

of Congress passed the resolution with overwhelming 
votes and there are now twenty-seven “dry” states. 
That all of these will vote for the constitutional amend- 
ment is not a foregone conclusion, but that most of 
them will do so will not be disputed. For instance, Vir- 
ginia last year elected a democratic ticket that was 
avowedly “wet” ; this could be done either because many 
Democrats thought the issue settled or because many 
who are willing for their state to run out the saloon 
were not wilfing to accept prohibition if it cut off their 
privilege of obtaining liquor personally, as was done by 
the nation-wide “bone-dry” law. It could be quite pos- 
sible that some states, now “dry”, would vote against 
nation-wide prohibition on this account. This prob- 
ability is not menacing, though without doubt the Reed 
Amendment was introduced with that prospect in view. 
To the original twenty-seven there must now be 
added nine more states willing to vote “dry.” Ohio 
proved a close shave for the booze champions last 
month and Kentucky is perhaps as good as counted, 
while “dry” Missourians believe that the overwhelming 
“wet” majorities of St. Louis can be overcome by an 
honest count and the sweep of war-time sentiment. 
Texas, Louisiana and Florida are “near-dry” and can be 
safely counted inside the seven years allowed for the 
vote. This leaves only three more states to win, and 
Minnesota, California, New Hampshire and Vermont 
offer four chances with Nevada, Delaware and Maryland 
thrown in on the chance as states quite possible. Thir- 
teen states can defeat the reform by holding out and 
the “wets” can put New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin and Illinois in their column as their last hopes; 
they will have to hold all these against the sweep of 
prohibition in the rest of the nation, and five more 
among the states already leaning strongly toward 
prohibition. At the present writing Massachusetts is 
32% “dry,” Illinois 43%, Connecticut 20%, Rhode Is- 
land 3%, New York 8%, New Jersey 6%, Pennsylvania 
% and Wisconsin 25%. But these figures are by 
no means as consoling to the booze crowd as they appear. 
Montana, Utah and Idaho went “bone-dry” straight 
from almost total license conditions. Neveda will no 
doubt do the same. In Maryland, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York more than one-half the area is 
“dry” and it is the foreign population of the cities alone 
that keeps them in the “wet” column. Pennsylvania has 
considerable stretches of “dry” territory, and a prohibi- 
tion governor and a majority of its congressmen are on 
the right side; New Jersey has recently adopted local- 
option; New York has given the women the vote—al- 
ways a bad prophecy for the booze makers; Illinois is 
held in line by Chicago alone and the anti-saloon cru- 
saders propose to wage the doughtiest war on record 
for that city the coming spring. It is now possible to 


By Professor Taylor 





travel many roads {rom coast to coast and from Canada 
to the Gulf without passing a legal saloon; in fact, one. 
can do it by simply avoiding those sections or areas 
where foreigners predominate, and it can be strikingly 
said that those foreigners chiefly come from those na- 
tions with which we are now at war. In other words, 
the problem is largely one of Americanism. 


* * * 
Forces Making for an 
Anti-Booze Victory 


There are several tendencies fighting for us in this 
battle royal against Kaiser Alcohol. Among them may 
be named the general sweep toward prohibition in all 
civilization and in America especially; the passing of 
the old individualistic and anarchical principle of so- 
called “personal liberty” and the dominance of the social 
note; the recognition by industry that booze makes for 
inefficiency and by citizenship that the saloon is the chief 
source and instrument of civic corruption and pot-house 
politics; the success that success brings through mak- 
ing it possible for those who have only a coward’s 
courage to get out on the right side in a militant 
fashion; the magnificent alignment of the churches and 
all the social agencies on the side of total prohibition; 
the fact that prohibition at last can be made to pro- 
hibit through the co-operation of federal laws; and the 
increase of temperance sentiment among labor leaders. 
To these tendencies should be added the fact that at 
last we have a compact fighting organization under the 
generalship of the Anti-Saloon League, enlisting in a 
co-operative way the Protestant churches, the various 
prohibition organizations and practically all social and 
humanitarian societies. To all of this is given the 
powerful help of an increasing number of newspapers 
and magazines. 

The whine is raised that there is danger of a 
minority of the voters “imposing” nation-wide prohibi- 
tion on the majority through the sparsely settled states 
of the far and middle west furnishing the required three- 
fourths over the protest of the heavily populated east- 
ern states. Already 56% of the population live in “dry” 
territory and their will in regard to prohibition is broken 
only by the intrusion of the stuff made in the areas of 
the “wet” minority. Moreover, among the 44% still 
living under booze conditions are the millions who enjoy 
our blessings but have not yet taken out citizenship and 
who help to impose upon us the drinking customs of 
their old-world. 





Oh, one might reach heroic heights 
by one strong burst of power; 

He might emblaze the whitest lights 
Of heaven for an hour; 

But harder is the daily drag, 

To smile at trials which fret and fag 

And not to murmur nor to lag, 

The test of greatness is the way 

One meets the eternal every day. 

—Edmund Vance Cook. 











The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Divide Over Bible 
School Lesson Material 


Great Britain and the United 
States are in happy accord in most 
matters and that makes the more 
curious the action of the British 
Sunday school authorities in separ- 
ating themselves from the plan of 
Sunday school curriculum so long 
used by both countries. This sep- 
aration takes place the first of Jan- 
uary. The objection of the British 
brethren is to the graded material 
which has become so popular in 
America. There will in coming 
years be considerable confusion in 
mission lands where both lesson 
systems are used side by side 


Place Tablet on Birth- 
place of Phillips Brooks 

The Episcopalian Club of Massa- 
chusetts recently unveiled a tablet 
to the memory of Phillips Brooks on 
the site of the house where he was 
born. Bishop Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts made the address. The 
tablet was designed by Charlcs C. 
Coveney and was modeled by W. 
Clark Noble. The bishop paid a 
glowing tribute to the memory of 
the great preacher. He said: “Be- 
cause he was so simple, transparent, 
and true, God spoke through him 
and touched the multitude with a 
vitalized power. He was a Chris 
tian saint who in revealing God to 
men was a prophet of his day, open- 
ing their eyes to the ever coming 
truth, leading them to a _ fulle: 
knowledge and deeper consecration 
to Him who is the Truth. Because 
he was all these he was made a 
Bishop in the Church of God in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Citizen, patriot, saint, and prophet, 
we place in this spot where you 
were born this token of our grati- 
tude.” 


Warns Against American 
Tract Society 


The Continent of Chicago, a lead 
ing Presbyterian journal, “speaks 
right out in meeting’ concerning 
the methods of the American Tract 
Society. This society has been ask- 
ing for funds with which to give to 
each soldier twenty dollars worth 
of books and tracts. The Continent 
suggests that these books were 
worth only $15.10 at the catalogue 
price and that many of them are 
left-overs which are no longer sal- 
The Continent says the pro- 
plan is “unworthy of a 

The society has been the 


able 
posed 
penny.” 


promoter in recent years of a very 
reactionary type of literature and 
the present crisis may be the occa- 
sion of housecleaning that organiza- 
tion. 


Ministers Study 
Tuberculosis 


The Union Ministers’ meeting of 
Chicago is to listen to a very live 
discussion soon. Dr. John Dill 
Robertson has prepared an exhibit 
of maps and charts showing the lo- 
cation of tuberculosis in Chicago 
and he is to address the ministers on 
this theme and ask their coopera- 
tion in stamping out the white 
plague. The meeting was arranged 
through the local Federation Coun- 
cil of Churches. Owing to war con- 
ditions it is feared that tuberculosis 
will spread rapidly. 


Chicago Presbyterians 
Reorganize City Work 


Dr. E. P. Hill recently resigned 
as the Superintendent of the Board 
of Church Extension of the Chicago 
Presbytery. He is the veteran 
worker on this task in the city of 
Chicago and his denomination has 
not been willing to lose entirely the 
benefit of his counsels. The board 
has been reorganized and Dr. Hill 
is now the new president. Dr. W. 
©. Carrier is the superintendent and 
Rev. W. Clyde Smith has been pro- 
moted to the position of associate 
superintendent. 


Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement Holds Meetings 


The Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment has been holding meetings on 
the Pacific coast and has just con- 
cluded meetings in Santa Rosa, San 
Jose and Pasadena. The plan in- 
cludes a tour of California at this 
time. They carry with them a 
group of very strong speakers. 


Ask Bishop of 
Utah to Resign 


Bishop Jones of Utah has been 
under criticism by his peers and by 
the laymen of his church in Utah 
for alleged unpatriotic utterances. 
He met with the committee of Bish- 
ops in St. Louis on December 12 
and at this meeting the committee 
told him that they considered many 
of his utterances seditious and ex- 
pressed the opinion that his useful- 
ness to the church in Colorado was 
ended. The committee asked for 
his resignation and it was imme- 


diately tendered. Bishop Jones is a 
socialist and has been preaching 
that all war is unchristian, with ap- 
plications to the present world sit- 
uation. His predecessor was Bisho: 
Spaulding. 


Waldensian 
Homes Ruined 


The ancient Protestant move- 
ment of Italy, antedating the move- 
ment of Martin Luther, is that of 
the Waldensians. Their home in 
the mountains to the north of Italy 
and the recent operations of the 
Austrians have driven the people of 
thirty Waldensian churches from 
their homes. Rev. Ernesto Giam- 
picolli, the head of the Waldensian 
church in Italy has issued an appeal 
for immediate aid for thousands of 
people and Mrs. Gilbert Colgate, 
218 W. 76th street, New York, has 
been made the American agent for 
this work. 


The Week 
of Prayer 


The topics have been issued by 
the Federal Council of Churches for 
the coming week of prayer, Decem- 
ber 30-January 5. They are “The 
Eternal Things,” “Thanksgiving 
and Confession,” “The Church Uni- 
versal—the One Body of Which 
Christ is the Head,” “Nations and 
Their Rulers,” “Families, Schools, 
Colleges and the Young,” “Home 
Missions,” “Missions Among the 
Moslems and the Heathen.” 


Dr. Jowett Will Return 
to England 


The Rev. Dr. J. H. Jowett has 
definitely decided to return to Eng- 
land, says the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. He resigns his pas- 
torate of Fifth Avenue Diechertities 
Church, New York City, in March, 
and will begin his ministry at West- 
minster Chapel, in London, in April. 
Dr. Jowett in a recent communica- 
tion to Westminster says: “I do not 
think the English people realize the 
vastness of the preparations Amer- 
ica is making to fitly fill her place as 
a member of the allied fellowship. 
Who can read Mr. Wilson’s aa 
cent reply to the overtures from the 
Vatican without feeling that here is 
a man who is afflicted with no dim- 
ness of vision, whose will is like an 
iron pillar, and who will have no par- 
leying with any compromises which 
leave the old tyranny upon its 
throne?” 

Orvis F. Jorpan. 
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Books 


Tue TENDER Pitcrims. By Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, D.D. A delightful 
homily on childhood, based upon the 
familiar text in Genesis which tells 
of the pilgrimage of Jacob and his 
caravan back to Canaan from the 
lands of their twenty-years’ exile. It 
is the kind of book which reveals the 
author’s love of children and the de- 
lightful atmosphere of both home and 
church in which childhood has its ap- 
propriate place and exercises its in- 
spiring influence. The dedication to 
“The Frisky Five,” who are named, 
suggests at once the source of much 
of the admirable content of the little 
volume. (Christian Century Press. 
85 cents.) 


THe CHURCH AND THE MAN. By 
Donald Hankey. The author of “The 
Student in Arms” has reached one of 
the largest audiences any writer of 
this generation has addressed. That 
remarkable book, so full of human na- 
ture and yet so reverent in its spirit, 
has gone with thousands upon thou- 
sands of men to the camps and to the 
front, and has been a source of com- 
fort and inspiration to still wider cir- 
cles as it has been passed about from 
one to another of the men under arms. 
This supplementary volume, written 
by the man who gave up his life for 
his country in the trenches of Flan- 
ders, opens with a biographical chap- 
ter in which his religious experiences 
are narrated. He could not find 
satisfaction in his preparation for the 
ministry of the Church of England. 
He was a wanderer in many lands in 
search of adventure and experience. 
But the call of service was in his 
heart, and he returned to mission work 
in London. In all of his experiences, 
however, he was impressed with the 
religious meanings of things, and 
when he enlisted for service in 
France he felt himself as truly under 
the leadership of “The Beloved Cap- 
tain” as in his mission work. The 
chapters that follow deal with the 
trouble of average men in their rela- 
tion to the church and Christianity. 
Its discussion of the excuses men give 
for their failure to identify themselves 
with the church is revealing and prac- 
tical. (Macmillan. 60 cents.) 


ForeEFATHERS’ Day SerMoNs. By 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. The au- 
thor of this book is the well-known 
pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, the 
leading Congregational Church of 


New York City. He is the author of 
a number of previous works, includ- 
ing “The Character of Jesus,” and 
“Things Fundamental.” To the pres- 
ent reviewer this volume of fifteen 
sermons preached in successive years 
on the anniversary of the landing of 


the Pilgrims appears to be the best 
piece of writing Dr. Jefferson has 
done. It is not arranged in the order 
of the delivery of the sermons, but 
possesses a logical sequence, dealing 
as it does with the story of the Pil- 
grims, the place of the Puritans in 
history, the strength and weakness of 
Puritanism, the Puritan theology and 
conscience, and fundamental traits of 
Puritan character as illustrated by 
John Milton. The discussion is dis- 
criminating and wunpartisan. The 
sources of modern democracy are 
traced properly to the struggle for 
liberty running through the centuries. 
But when the author contrasts what 
he cails the Teutonic or representa- 
tive principle in government with the 
Roman or monarchical, he falls into 
the error which superficial writers like 
Carlyle, Froude and Kingsley have 
committed. Deeper-going students of 
history know that the Teutonic con- 
tributions to democracy have been 
few and negligible, and that such as 
they were they were the results of 
external influence rather than native 
products. But the discussion in gen- 
eral is adequate and stimulating. No 
better source book for the study of 
the Pilgrims, the Puritans, and Con- 
gregationalism in America could be 
desired. (The Pilgrim Press, $1.60.) 


Tue APPEAL OF THE Nation. By 
George A. Gordon. This volume con- 
tains five patriotic addresses by the 
minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston, on the following subjects: 


“American Freedom,” “The Foreign- 
Born American Citizen,” “Christian 
and Citizen,’ “American Loyalty,” 


and “The Nation and Humanity.” 
Some of the important questions 
raised by the great war are here 
treated thoughtfully and convincingly. 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston. 75 cents 
net. ) 


For THE Boys AT THE Front. A 
series of small leaflets, some fifteen 
in number, on themes suitable for the 
boys in the camps and at the front, 
including such subjects as “His 
Fight,” “How to Read the Bible,” “If 
a Man Does Not Come Back,” “The 
Truth About Temptation,” ‘What 
Every American Soldier Ought to 
Know,” and “Why Should a Soldier 
Be a Christian?” They are written 
by well-known men, mostly Presbyte- 
rian ministers. The packet of fifteen 
sells for twenty-five cents. They are 
two cents each, and in quantities $1.50 





Any of the books reviewed here, 
or any other books, may be secured 
from the Disciples Publication So- 
ciety, 700 E. goth street, Chicago. 
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a hundred. 
Publication. ) 


(Presbyterian Board of 


CHRIST AND THE KiINGpoM oF Gop. 
By S. H. Hooke. A small hand-book 
of unusually stimulating character. 
It presents a new approach to the life 
of Jesus in terms of the development 
of his own personal character and in- 
terpretation of the kingdom of God. 
It is full of suggestion for those who 
are interested to trace the growing 
character of our Lord through the 
various crises of his ministry. (Do- 
ran. 60 cents.) 


Tue War AND THE Bacpap RalIL- 
way. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Stud- 
ents of the geography of the present 
conflict on the eastern front in Syria 
and Mesopotamia are aware that the 
campaign which the allies are conduct- 
ing in these regions is no mere side 
issue of the great war. History has 
long since made clear the fact that the 
possession of Asia Minor, the terri- 
tory from Constantinople to Aleppo, 
is absolutely essential to the control 
of the whole of hither Asia. Every 
conqueror who has succeeded in or- 
ganizing an empire in western Asia 
has first obtained mastery over Asia 
Minor. It has been one of the sur- 
prises of the present war that the 
allies for a long time failed to profit 
by the lesson taught by the cam- 
paigns of Alexander and other con- 
querors, that the key to the entire 
western section of Asia is the north- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean. 
Constantinople might have been 
taken far more easily from northern 
Syria by approaches overland from 
the Gulf a Issus than through the 
long and elaborately guarded ap- 
proaches of Gallipoli. Prof. Jastrow 
has given an interesting account of 
the history of Asia Minor and its sig- 
nificance in all past military opera- 
tions. This is followed with a dis- 
cussion of the Bagdad railroad and its 
vital importance in the ambitious plan 
of Germany for world domination. 
The book is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the war. It is 
marred by such infelicities of style as 
the predominant use of the present 
tense, and the floating relative after 
conjunctions, which one is surprised 
to meet so frequently in the work of 


a practiced writer. (Lippincott. 
$1.50.) 
AMERICAN MISSIONARIES, HEROES 


AND Herornes. By H. K. W. Kumm. 
Being a series of six lectures deliv- 
ered at the College of Missions, In- 
dianapolis. The following leaders of 
African missions are treated: Cahina, 
Graham Wilmot Brooke, Crowther, 
Coillard, Grenfell of the Congo, 
Krapf, Mary Slessor, Mackay of 
Uganda, Tucker, Robert Moffatt and 
David Livingstone. ( Macmillan, 
New York. $1.25 net.) 
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Ine Gosper or Mark. By Charles 
R. Erdman. A successful attempt to 
set Jesus before readers as a hero and 
servant of men, one who has attract- 
ive power for the modern world of 
efficiency and reality. The passages 
from the Gospel are followed by il- 
luminating treatment. (Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 60 cents.) 


Tue Derinite Ospject. By Jeffery 
Farnol. This writer has the power 
to awaken friendship in his read- 
ers both for his characters and for 
himself. He has a gentle and ap- 
pealing personality. This is a story 
of the tenement district of New 
York City, and the chief character 
is a young American millionaire 
who, sated with money and luxu- 
ries, finds something worth living 
for in one “Hermione,” good angel 
of the neighborhood, (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston $1.50 net.) 


THe MANHOOD OF THE MasTeER. By 
H. E. Fosdick. This book is alone 
of its kind, among books about the 
“Master.” It strives not so much 
to be informational as inspirational. 
It presents a vivid picture of the 
Jesus who lived among men, and 
helping them. For each day there 
is a scripture reading, with brief 
comments, then several pages of in- 
spiring comment upon the particu- 
lar subject of the chapter, such as 
“The Joy of Jesus,” “The Affection 
of Jesus.” (For sale by Disciples 
Publication Society, Chicago. 60 
cts. net.) 


Tue MEANING or Prayer. By H. 
EK. Fosdick. Only a man who has 
long known the secret of prayer 
could write this book. Besides an 
interpretation of the Scriptures con- 
cerning prayer, it contains a wealth 
f quotation from the saints and 
poets of ail times concerning “the 
meaning of prayer.” This book 
should be possessed and pondered 
by every serious-minded person in 
these serious days. (For sale by 
Disciples Publication Society, Chi- 
ago. 60 cts. net.) 


Tue Troe oF IMMIGRATION. By 
Frank Julian Warne. 388 pages. 
$2.50. Appletons. 

Mr. Warne speaks from an ex- 
perience and vantage point for ob- 
servation that especially qualifies 
him as an expert on this subject. 
He served as expert on foreign born 
populations on the last census and 
was formerly secretary of the New 
York Immigration Commission. His 
analysis of the “tide,” its composi- 
tion, its ebb and flow and the causes 
of it are masterly. Two character- 
istic “finds” may be cited. One is 
that the nationalities coming are 
overwhelmingly from those lands 





where other nationalities rule, e. g., 
only one-fifth of the world’s Slavs 
are in Austria and four-fifths are in 
Russia, yet nearly all the 319,000 
Slavs coming in one year were from 
Austria-Hungary while only 40,000 
Magyars (Hungarians) came during 
the same period, and of the 262,000 
from Russia not one out of five 
were Russian. Yet the dominating 
influence that brings them here, Mr. 
Warne declares, is not that of polit- 
ical and religious liberty (as in the 
case of earlier emigration) but the 
economic consideration. Here again 
he finds that hard or good times in 
the United States is much more 
determining than conditions in their 
home lands. In other words, the 
chief reason why the masses come 
is their hope of a better economic 
life, and they will come when 
friends over here write that times 
are good; yet they come chiefly 
from lands ruled by other nation- 
alities, so oppressions are a second- 
ary cause. Mr. Warne is strongly 
partisan to the literacy test. His 
reasoning is frankly based on the 
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protection of those Americans now 
here, without too much considera- 
tion of the more idealistic arguments 
on behalf of opportunities for de- 
pressed Europeans. He contends 
that their labor is cheap and their 
standards of living low and that un- 
limited immigration pulls down 
wages, lowers the American work- 
man’s standards, makes the union- 
izing of labor more difficult and 
aggravates the all too aggravating 
industrial problem. The literacy 
test is not academically fair to the 
immigrant but is the best device for 
protecting the American. 





Hebrew Missions 
Takes on Messianism 


The Chicago Hebrew Mission will 
hold another conference this winter 
in behalf of Hebrew mission work. 
This year the conference will be held 
in Moody church January 22-25. The 
call this year lays emphasis on the 
idea that the war presages an occu- 
pation of Palestine by Christian 
Jews prior to the second coming of 
Christ. 














“The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced in the American Church’ 


Hiram College’s Estimate 





Send Today for information as to prices, returiable copy, etc. 


Published by 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


700 EAST 40TH STREET, CHICAGO 


President Miner Lee 
Bates says: 


“For a year we have 
been using Hymns of the 
United Church in our 
daily chapel. We have 
found it by far the most 
satisfactory book we have 
ever used. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that 
young people do not care 
for the great hymns. No 
other book has been so 
popular with our stu- 
dents. Its unusual rich- 
ness in hymns of patriot- 
ism, service, brotherhood, 
social aspiration, conse- 
cration and worship an- 
swers precisely to the 
need and spirit of our 
times.”’ 
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—There have been 139 members added 
to the church at Beatrice, Neb., during 
the past year, the seventh in the pas- 
torate of Charles F. Stevens. A net gain 
is reported of 108. This with no outside 
help except during two weeks at the 
Easter season, at which time the serv- 
ices of a singing evangelist were en- 
gaged. The resident membership of the 
congregation is now 1,223, with a non- 
resident list of about 250. The Bible 
school has an average attendance of 500 
for the year. For all purposes, the 
church has raised $10,389.33 the past 
For work outside the local field, 


year. 
nearly $3,000 was raised. A thoroughly 
modern Bible schooi plant is being 
planned by the congregation. A recent 


increase in salary indicates the church’s 
appreciation of Mr. Stevens’ services. 


—During the fifteen months’ ministry 
of W. T. Barbre at Sheridan, Ind., the 
congregation has cleared a debt of $7,000, 
has raised two annual budgets amount- 
ing to $2,000 each, besides more than 
$500 additional, making a total of $11,500 
raised in the fifteen months. A brief 
meeting will be held, beginning January 
20, in which Fred Wolf will assist the 
pastor. 


—Edward Scribner Ames of Hyde 
Park church, Chicago, will be the uni- 
versity preacher at the University of Chi- 
cago on January 27. Other preachers 
during January are: Lynn Harold Hough 
on January 6th, E. Y. Mullins on the 
13th, and G. A. Johnston-Ross on the 
20th. 


—Dr. H. T. Morrison, who is serving 
the government at the various canton- 
ments of the country as a lecturer on 
hygiene and morals, is spending the holi- 
devs at Springfield, Ill After New 
Year’s Day Dr. Morrison’s field will be 
the Central district, his headquarters be- 
ing in Chicago. In recent months he has 
been speaking in the cantonments of 
New England, and has given a number 
of talks in the universities of the East. 
Dr. Morrison speaks very highly of 
moral conditions in the cantonments of 
the Eastern district. 


—The Disciples’ congregation at Ster- 
ling, Ill., joined with the other churches 


of the town on December 16th in a union 
service, which was addressed by W. B. 
secretary of 
Dr. 


the 


Millard of Chicago, 
Millard 


Church Federation Council. 
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considered the 


gether.” 


—The Waukegan, IIl., congregation re- 
cently dedicated a service flag of 17 
stars. An interesting feature of the serv- 
ice was the conducting of a part of the 
program by one of the naval recruits 
who has been studying for the ministry. 
W. C. MacDougall leads at Waukegan. 


—James A. Burns of the church at 
Fort Madison, Ia., recently held a two 
weeks’ meeting at ngs * Ia., where 
F. D. Ferrall ministers. . Ferrall re- 
turned the compliment a a two wecks’ 
meéting at Fort Madison, resulting in 
the addition of eleven members to the 
congregation. Mr. Ferrall is complet- 
ing four years’ service at Burlington, 
and Mr. Burns is beginning his third 
year at Fort Madison. 


subject, “Getting To- 


—A $60,000 building is being planned 


at Mt. Carmel, IIb, where J. Agnew 
leads the work. 
—Two features of the 1918 Texas 


Christian Lectureship, to be held Janu- 
ary 14-17 at Fort Worth, will be a series 
of lectures on social service by Professor 
Alva W. Taylor, of the CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TurY staff, and a series on “Books and 


the Preacher,” by D. Kershner of 
Cincinnati. 

—East Dallas, Tex., church, led by 
John G. Slayter, has adopted a budget 


for next year, including $12,500 for cur- 
rent expenses and $5,800 for missions. 


—H. R. Ford of Beaumont, Tex., has 
refused the call recently accorded him 
by the church at Paris, Tex. 


—The very serious news comes from 
Secretary Bert Wilson that Mrs. W. R 
Holder of Africa is obliged to return 
home on account of failing health. Her 
husband will return with her and they 
will arrive some time this month. This 
is a great blow to the Africa work, writes 
Secretary Wilson. The coming of the 
Holders will very likely leave Monieka 
without any missionaries. Dr. W. A. 
Frymire writes that the new hospital at 
Monieka is rapidly nearing completion, 
and he thinks it will be completed by 
the time he has started home for his 
furlough. His furlough i is now more than 
a year overdue and he is no doubt at this 
time somewhere on the way from Africa 
to America. 
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—Joseph Q. Church of Fulton Park 
church, Portland, Ore., and for a time 
district superintendent of missions for 
the Pacific Northwest, and late lieuten- 
ant of a provisional volunteer unit or- 
ganized and drilled by Capt. St. D. Mar- 
tin, for service at the front, has resigned 
and enlisted as a private soldier (in or- 
der to be sure to get on the firing line) 
in a contingent going from Multnomah 
county, Ore. Mr. Church is over fifty 
years of age. It is reported that Secre- 
tary C. F. Swander will also enlist as a 
private soldier in the Third Oregon Na- 
tional Guard. 





Coming South? Fine climate here. 
Write W. H. Allen, Minister, 6200 
St. Charles Ave., cor. Henry Clay. 
Your church home is there, the 
“Bungalow” Church of Christ. 


New Orlean 











—The Bible school at Canton, Ohio, 
observed Service Flag day, November 
25th. One hundred and thirty men have 
gone from the Canton church and school 
to help in Uncle Sam’s army. The Will- 
ing Workers of the church presented a 
service flag containing 130 stars. The 
attendance of the school that day was 
3,107. Seventeen persons were added to 
the membership of the church. In the 
evening Mrs. P. M. Kendall of Danville, 
Ohio, a former member of the Canton 


church, delivered the C. W. B. M. ad- 
dress. Thirty-six members were added 
to the C. W. B. M. and the Young Peo- 


ple’s Missionary Circle. In the Y. M. 
C. A. campaign for war funds the Canton 
church contributed $826, which lacked 
only $275 of being as much as was given 
in the total offering of nine of the strong- 
est churches in the city. On November 


11th the church gave $324 for Bible 
school work in Chillicothe, at Camp 
Sherman. The school is sending each 


week one of its elders, W. F. Kienzle, to 
Chillicothe, where he _ teaches three 
classes among the soldiers. 


—George L. Snively dedicated the new 
$17,000 building at Harristown, IIl., on 
December 23. 

—C. Arthur Burton has resigned the 


pastorate of the Ashland, IIl., church to 
begin a ministry with the New Belmont 


Avenue church at Roanoke, Va., the 
middle of January 

—Robert Knight, Disciple Student 
Pastor at Purdue University, reports 


that although the enrollment of Fresh- 
men at the school last oauarter was 
smaller than expected, the Disciples had 
the largest number enrolled in the his- 
tory of the school, ninety-six having en- 
tered. These Freshmen were all visited 
the first week by the student pastor, and 
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Factory Rebuilt Like New $65.00 


The werd “rebuilt” has been abused and misused until it has become a meaningless trade term 
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Do You Want 








A Year Book? 


If so You must order BEFORE January 15, 1918. 
publish only the number ordered in ADVANCE. 


The Year Book wili contain five hundred pages of the most 
vital information ever published by the Disciples of Christ. 


Order TODAY ! Paper cover, 50c. Cloth cover, $1.00 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
CAREW BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

















as a result eighty of them attended 
church services the first Sunday. 


—Butler College will ask the churches 
of Indiana to establish a Charles E. 
Underwood Scholarship Fund on Edu- 
cation Day, the third Sunday in Janu- 
ary. 


The church at DuQuoin, IIL, has 
called to its leadership Earl H. Fife, of 
the Fife Evangelistic Company. He has 
accepted and will begin his new work 
January 6. R. H. Robertson, district 
evangelist, is spending three weeks at 
DuQuoin putting the work in order for 
its new leader. 


—Benton, Ill, congregation reports its 
new building almost completed 


-F. J. Williams, formerly of Bangor, 
Mich., has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate at Saginaw, Mich., to succeed J 
H. Versey 


—J. S. Beem, state evangelist of Ne- 
braska, has recently begun a meeting 
at Waterloo, Neb., where the church has 
been locked up for several years, but 
was opened up last year by the Douglas 
County Missionary Society. There were 
eleven confessions on three evenings of 
the current revival 


W. E. Sweeney, of Evansville, Ind., 
is considering a call to Rushville, Ind 





THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


We are publishing in this tssue a very 
important advertisement from the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary Society. They 
are going to publish only the number of 
Year Books ordered in advance, so 
ed re who desires a Year Book 

1ould order before January 15th 

The Year Book for 1918 will be the 
largest ever published and will contain 
the most important information obtain- 
able concerning all the agencies of the 
brotherhood Every member of every 
church should have a copy. If people 
KNOW concerning the work of the 
church, they will be more interested 
We hope that more Year Books will be 
circulated this year than ever before. 
American CuristiAN Missionary Sociery 


Cincinnati, O., Carew Bldg 





A Church Home fer You. 


NEW YORK Sis's,De. Finis Jstemen 


AN APPEAL FROM THE AMER. 
ICAN TEMPERANCE BOARD 
L. E. Sellers, Secretary 
The American Temperance’ Board 
faces its largest opportunity and great- 
est responsibility at the present time 
Five great issues confront the church 
(1) Constitutional Amendment; (2) War 
Prohibition; (3) Sober Army; (4) Dry 
Legislatures: (5) State-Wide Prohibi- 











tion 
Legislatures meet in 18 states in 1918. 
It takes 25 states to ratify the amend- 
ment. 
We must compel Congress to complete 
prohibition for the period of the war. 
We must keep liquor away from our 
fighters at home and abroad. 


Pensions for Ministers Implied in 








We must elect “dry” men to the legis- 
latures. 

We must proceed with “state-wide” 
prohibition. 

Other Christian forces are working in 
a measure than are the Disciples of 

hrist 

Now is the church’s opportunity. 

The obligation is tragic. 

_ must go over the top this year. 
$s your church in line for the ad- 
wan 

There is no evading the issue. Either 
the church is loyal or a “slacker.” It is 
either helping the cause of temperance 
or the enemy. There is no half-way 
ground. Manifest your interest and “do 
your bit” by sending a liberal offering 
immediately to your agent, the Amer- 
ican Temperance Board ofthe Disciples 
of Christ, 821 Occidental Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH OF cunist 
CHICAGO ret fre Was of Cotage Cov 


Herbert L. Willett, 




















God’s Ordinance 


Nothing in our history of more than a 
hundred years promises better results 
than the Pension System for ministers 
and missionaries. The need of the 
churches for ministers and the need of 
the missionary societies for qualified 
workers is all but desperate. There are 
three thousand churches that have no 
preaching, and three thousand more that 
have preaching only part of the time 
The missionary societies are searching 
for men and women thoroughly quali- 
fied, and have great difficulty in finding 
them 

We are taught to pray the Lord of 
the harvest to send forth laborers into 
his harvest. The Pension System will 
help the Lord of the harvest to answer 
that petition. Men and women of abil- 
ity and culture are more likely to respond 
to the cry of need if they know that, 
while the church is rich and increasing 
in goods, they will not be turned out to 
die or turned over to public charity when 
their eye is dim and their natural 
strength is abated. Moreover, the men 
in the service will do better work if they 
are free from care as to the future. In 
that case, they can give their undivided 
energies to the task in hand 

* > > 


The Lord has ordained that they that 
proclaim the gospel should live of the 
gospel. It is not too much to say that 
the Pension System proposed by the 
Board of Ministerial Relief is necessarily 
implied in that ordinance. The proper 
support of the men and women who 
have either broken themselves down or 
worn themselves out in the service of 
the Kingdom is an essential element in 
their living. 

The apostle states that the ox that 
treadeth out the corn is not to be muz- 
zled. He asks, “Is it for the oxen that 
God careth, or saith he it assuredly for 
our sakes? Yea, for our sakes it was 
written; because he that ploweth ought 
to plow in hope, and he that thresheth, 
to thresh in the hope of partaking.” 
The priests that ministered about sacred 
things ate of the things of the temple, 
and they that waited upon the altar had 
their portion with the altar. What was 
true under the old dispensation in this 


regard should be true under the new dis- 
pensation. 

The Pension System makes it possible 
for men entering the ministry, and for all 
ministers under fifty-five, to assist in pro- 
viding for the time when they will not 
be in demand as they are now. What 
the ministers and missionaries invest, 
and what the churches and societies give, 
with the accrued interest, will afford a 
comfortable living after their produc- 
tive years are over. 

Every man in the ministry and every 
young man contemplating entering the min- 
istry should investigate this Pension Sys- 
tem. If he does, he will be sure to give it 
his hearty support and to commend it to 
all others who are entitled to this form 
of insurance. A. McLean. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Two Best 


Commentaries 





On the Uniform Sunday 
School Lessons — 1918 


Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide 
and 
Peloubet’s Notes 


Each $1.15 + 10c postage 
Order now 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 














—FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL— 
Eiler’s Treasurer’s Record 
COMPLETE, 7§c POSTPAID 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fertieth Street tt 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Trains Laymen 
Trains Ministers 








COOPERATION THAT WINS 


, THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Contributes Students 
Contributes Moral Support 
Trains Missionaries 


For the Christian Church 


A More Efficient Church 


IRVINGTON STATION 








RESULT 
Does Your Church Cooperate ? 


Education Day January 20th, 1918 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


CARL VAN WINKLE, Office Secretary 


A More Efficient College 


THOMAS C. HOWE, Treasurer 


Contributes Money 
To the Christian Church 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Ohio Leaders Visit Camp Sherman 


At the call of the Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Ohio preachers and 
business men made a religious pilgrim- 
age to Camp Sherman at Chillicothe, 
December 13th and 14th. It was the 
desire to assist our churches and preach- 
ers in rendering the utmost service to 
their people and the country. The trip 
afforded an opportunity to visit their 
own boys and to get first hand informa- 
tion of camp life, so that they would be 
better equipped through all the days to 
give intelligent and sympathetic minis- 
try to their people at home. A major 
consideration in planning the visit was 
that the state board might have the ad- 
vantage of the counsel and close co-op- 
eration of a large body of our men in 
work to be maintained throughout the 
war in connection with Camp Sherman 
and the Chillicothe church. The call for 
fifty ministers resulted in the attendance 
of forty-seven ministers and a goodly 
number of business men. This group 
spent two days in visiting the camp, 
conversing with soldier boys and vis- 
iting the Y G A, 

On the first day the men were ad- 

dressed at the luncheon hour by Major 
General Glenn, commandant; Captain 
Rhodes and Mr. L. H. Weir, associated 
with Mr. Spencer R. Gordon as head of 
the work of the War Department Com- 
mission on training camp activities. 
Present at the luncheon were Chaplain 
O’Heerin, one of our own men, and two 
of our ministers who have been giving 
themselves to Y. M. C. A. work in the 
camp, Craig W. Schwartz and Reed J. 
Downs. Following the luncheon, a five- 
mile hike was taken through the — 
under the personal direction of Mr. 
C. Jones, general director of the veh: 
gious work of the Y. M.C. A. At night 
a number of our men delivered religious 
addresses in the various Y. ie 4 
buildings. After a morning given to 
whatever was of greatest personal inter- 
est, the men assembled for a final con- 
ference at 10 o’clock Friday. An hour 
and a half of earnest discussion brought 
to light a deep conviction that Ohio Dis- 
ciples ought to leave nothing undone to 
render our soldiers c: freedom every pos- 
sible spiritual ministry that can be ren- 
dered. 

It is the desire and expectation of the 
War Work Commissicn of the American 
Christian Missionary Society that Ohio 
Disciples, strong in faith, courageous in 


facing problems, generous in missionary 
leadership, assume the burden and re- 
sponsibility of this holy ministry at 
Camp Sherman. This they will do 
through special gifts to the Ohio Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 

To do this work will require a heavy 
outlay of money. We go _ forward 
strongly convinced that our splendid 
constituency will provide for every need. 
The generous hearts that poured forth 
a spontaneous and willing offering of 
more than $7,500 for Ohio flood suffer- 
ers will not be found wanting in a min- 
istry of mercy necessitated by the flood 
of militarism and brutality let loose in 
the earth by the Central powers. 

For the present we are taking the best 
possible care of the matter of pulpit sup 
ply for the Chillicothe church. Prof 
V. Irish has served most of the time 
since the meeting by State Evangelist 
W. H. Boden. J. L. Garvin is preaching 
for them next Sunday and the State 
Secretary has arranged to be with them 
the Sunday following. Thus the pulpit 
is being cared for until the permanent 
man is secured. 

I. J. Cant, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * . 


A TELEGRAM 


Alarming situation ———- in two re- 
spects. First, some churches and Bible 
schools allowing other causes to sidetrack 
ministerial relief, the Sunday before Christ- 
mas, thus robbing the heroes whom they 
have already half starved. Second, some 
churches dropping ministerial relief from 
their missioary budget while merely taking 
under advisement the addition of ministe- 
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rial pensions to their current expense bud- 
get. Cheering reports come from many 
quarters. But such a colossal and vital work 
requires fellowship vd all, not only to start 
new pension system, but also to maintain 
payments and add names under the old sys- 
tem as required by absolute necessity. 
W. R. WarREN. 





HONOR ROLLS 


Printed on heavy cardboard in 
red, white, and blue, with spaces 
for twenty-seven names. (No. 27.) 

These will be furnished with or 
without frames. 

We have had repeated calls for 
an Honor Roll to cover more than 
27 names so that we have now 
added a new roll with space for 27 
nzmes in the front and 43 names on 
the back, or altogether (back and 
front) 60 names. This roll is 
mounted on heavy board and can 
be hung up by cord attached. (No. 60.) 

The single roll of 43 names can 
be had for those already having the 
27 name roll, at 75 cents each, post- 
paid; unmounted. (No. 43.) 

Those desiring a Framed Roll for 
60 names should order No. 2743, 
which consists of No. 27 and No. 
43, framed one above the other. 

A new framed roll for 110 names 
with two-inch frame in golden oak, 
black, or mahogany finish, may al- 


so be had. (No. 110.) 
PRICE LIST 
No. af gt names), $1.25, prepaid; 
unmount 


No. 43 (43 names), 75 cents, pre- 
paid; unmounted. 


No. 60 (60 names), $1.50, prepaid; 
unmount 

No. 27 (27 names), $3.00, prepaid; 
framed in oak, black, or maho y. 

No. 2743 (60 names), pre- 
paid; fram in oak or black. 

No. 2743 (60 names), DP 
paid; framed in mah ny. 


No. 110" (110 names), 97.50, pre- 

paid; framed in mahogany. 
Disciples Publication Society, 

700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 











‘*Songs for Little People’’ 
Fer Beginners and Primary 
Departments the Home. 

75 Cents, Postpaid 
DISCIPLES FUSLICATION SOCIETY 
700 East 40th Street wt CHICAGO 
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A New Book from the Christian Century Press 


PROGRES 


A New Book That Marks 
the Dawn of a New Day! 














‘‘PROGRESS’’ is the title of a brave and brilliant volume prepared by 


THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE 


in commemoration of the completion of twenty years of Institute history. 
Twenty leading Disciple writers participate in a treatment of the various 
aspects of progress in religious thought and practice during the past 


| generation. 
Chapter Titles: 
Page Page 
Introduction. Herbert L. Willett.............. 9 Evangelical Implications of the Social Task of the __ 
History of the Campbell Institute. Edward Scrib- Church. H. D. C. Maclachlan..............- 175 
COP PS ociwiwacccesvocccvtdtecsesiases 4 35 Mysticism and Knowledge of God. Herbert 
j DN crttesnctheandebeuneiewandianne unmade 190 


The Campbell Institute: Questions and Answers. ; 7 ; 
E ; “a si Roman Catholic Modernism. Errett Gates...... 205 
= er ore 44 


53 Progressive Protestantism. Burris A. Jenkins... .220 


rhe Disciples of Christ. The Editors............ : ea eae ce ee : : 
ad now RRR aaa ae , Two Decades of Missionary History. Frederick 
Impressions of Twenty Years. Edward L. Powell. 68 * Ig ya 235 


. > f Yoctrinz -rogress. chas. M. T . ¢ . 
The Idea of Doctrinal Progre Chas. M The History of Preaching for Twenty Years. 


Ss ee 78 DE DT PGTD. sc ccccsccacacacconenssnss 252 
Newer Phases of Christian Union. James M. The Religious Value of Science. Arthur Holmes. .267 
Philputt «6.000 seeeeeree eee eereeeeeeecees 111 Recent Tendencies in Philosophy That Are Sig- 
lendencies in City Religion. Orvis F. Jordan... .125 nificant for Religion. Willis A. Parker...... 292 

Phe Church and Her Allies. Allan B. Philputt....146 Religious Vaiues of the Fine Arts. Williara D. 
Social Solicitude and Political Reform. Perry J. PERCE NNNE occ cccccccccccenesccecesoes 309 
BD: suscrencceveucessesss naehenea ch pepe 156 Poem, “The Proud Farmer.” Vachel Lindsay... .327 


IT IS INTENSELY INTERESTING 
Send for it today. Price, $1.50. 


The Christian Century Press, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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A Book of Joy, Vision and Duty 
THE TENDER PILGRIMS 


By EDGAR DeWITT JONES 





TUEMUMIOLU TATA iS 


TO PARENTS, PASTORS, 
TEACHERS AND 
EVERYONE WHO LOVES 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
THIS BOOK WILL BRING 
DELIGHT AND LIGHT 
AND INSPIRATION 











The ascending fame of Dr. Jones in the field of religious 
literature sets a new mark for itself in this exquisite little volume 
on Childhood. Following “The Inner Circle,” ““The Wisdom of 
God's Fools,” and “Fairhope,” it is safe to say that in “The 
Tender Pilgrims” the author has struck his most popular note. 
This book will be widely read wherever children are loved and a 
serious responsibility for their upbringing is felt. It is a little 
dream in the book-making art and has been designed especially 
to serve as an appropriate gift book. Order your copy now. 


PRICE 85c 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
700 E. 40th Street 


CHICAGO 


UNMET 































A Treasure Book for laymen, teachers, ministers 
and all Bible students 


OUR BIB 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT 














How did we get our Bible? 
Who wrote it? 


How is it different from other 
Bibles? 


What authority has the Bible? 


What do we mean by Inspira- 
tion? 


What is “Higher Criticism”? 





Does “Higher Criticism” hurt or 
help the Bible? 


What is “Lower Criticism?” 

















How to use the Bible. 

How the Bible may be misused— 
even by those who believe 
in it. 

: These and a score of other 

The Things the Aver- practical questions are treated by 
age Person Wants to Professor Willett in the style 
K Ab h that has made him for twenty 
now out the years the most popular lecturer 
Bible. on the Bible before the American 

public. 
& i 






































This Book Will Answer YOUR Questions 


The times demand a fair knowledge of the facts about the Bible by the average lay- 
man. Without such he is a prey to all sorts of vagaries and even superstitions. Modern 
scholarship, working for the past half century, has brought to light a great body of new 
facts which, taken as a whole, make the Bible a new book. These new facts have often 
been the subject of premature interpretation, of prejudiced misstatement, of ill-informed 
advocacy. Asa result, there is widespread confusion among thc laity and even among 
Bible teachers and miriisters as to what the Bible really is. 

Send today for a copy and you will find yourself recommending it a score of times to 
your friends. Price, $1.35 (add from 6 to 12 cents for postage). 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
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